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Throughout the years of elementary school, children’s friendships and casual 
encounters are strongly separated by sex. Sex segregation among children, which 
starts in preschool and is well established by middle childhood, has been amply 
documented in studies of children's groups and friendships (e.g., Eder & Hal- 
linan, 1978; Schofield, 1981) and is immediately visible in elementary school 
settings. When children choose seats in classrooms or the cafeteria, or get into 
line, they frequently arrange themselves in same-sex clusters. At lunchtime, they 
talk matter-of-factly about “girls’ tables’’ and “boys’ tables.” Playgrounds 
have gendered turfs, with some areas and activities, such as large playing fields 
and basketball courts, controlled mainly by boys, and others—smaller enclaves 
like jungle-gym areas and concrete spaces for hopscotch or jumprope—more 
often controlled by girls. Sex segregation is so common in elementary schools 
that it is meaningful to speak of separate girls’ and boys’ worlds. 

Studies of gender and children’s social relations have mostly followed this 
“two worlds” model, separately describing and comparing the subcultures of 
girls and of boys (e.g.. Lever, 1976; Maltz & Borker, 1983). In brief summary: 
Boys tend to interact in larger, more age-heterogeneous groups (Lever, 1976; 
Waldrop & Halverson, 1975; Eder & Hallinan, 1978). They engage in more 
rough and tumble play and physical fighting (Maccoby & lacklin, 1974). Orga¬ 
nized sports are both a central activity and a major metaphor in boys’ sub¬ 
cultures; they use the language of “teams” even when not engaged in sports, and 
they often construct interaction in the form of contests. The shifting hierarchies 
of boys’ groups (Savin-Williams, 1976) are evident in their more frequent use of 
direct commands, insults, and challenges (Goodwin, 1980). 

Fewer studies have been done of girls’ groups (Foot, Chapman, & Smith, 
1980; McRobbie & Garber, 1975), and—perhaps because categories for descrip- 
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tion and analysis have come more from male than female experience—re¬ 
searchers have had difficulty seeing and analyzing girls* social relations. Recent 
work has begun to correct this skew. In middle childhood, girls’ worlds are less 
public than those of boys; girls more often interact in private places and in 
smaller groups or friendship pairs (Eder & Hallinan, 1978; Waldrop & Halver¬ 
son, 1975). Their play is more cooperative and turn-taking (Lever, 1976). Girls 
have more intense and exclusive friendships, which take shape around keeping 
and telling secrets, shifting alliances, and indirect ways of expressing disagree¬ 
ment (Goodwin, 1980; Lever, 1976; Maltz & Borker, 1983). Instead of direct 
commands, girls more often use directives which merge speaker and hearer, 
e.g., “let’s” or “we gotta” (Goodwin, 1980). 

Although much can be learned by comparing the social organization and 
subcultures of boys’ and of girls* groups, the separate worlds approach has 
eclipsed full, contextual understanding of gender and social relations among 
children. The separate worlds model essentially involves a search for group sex 
differences, and shares the limitations of individual sex difference research. 
Differences tend to be exaggerated and similarities ignored, with little theoretical 
attention to the integration of similarity and difference (Unger, 1979). Statistical 
findings of difference are often portrayed as dichotomous, neglecting the consid¬ 
erable individual variation that exists; for example, not all boys fight, and some 
have intense and exclusive friendships. The sex difference approach tends to 
abstract gender from its social context, to assume that males and females are 
qualitatively and permanently different (with differences perhaps unfolding 
through separate developmental lines). These assumptions mask the possibility 
that gender arrangements and patterns of similarity and difference may vary by 
situation, race, social class, region, or subculture. 

Sex segregation is far from total, and is a more complex and dynamic process 
than the portrayal of separate worlds reveals. Erving Goffman (1977) has ob¬ 
served that sex segregation has a “with-then-apart’’ structure; the sexes segre¬ 
gate periodically, with separate spaces, rituals, groups, but they also come 
together and are, in crucial ways, part of the same world. This is certainly true in 
the social environment of elementary schools. Although girls and boys do in¬ 
teract as boundaried collectivities—an image suggested by the separate worlds 
approach—there are other occasions when they work or play in relaxed and 
integrated ways. Gender is less central to the organization and meaning of some 
situations than others. In short, sex segregation is not static, but is a variable and 
complicated process. 

To gain an understanding of gender which can encompass both the “with” 
and the “apart” of sex segregation, analysis should start not with the individual, 
nor with a search for sex differences, but with social relationships. Gender 
should be conceptualized as a system of relationships rather than as an immutable 
and dichotomous given. Taking this approach, I have organized my research on 
gender and children’s social relations around questions like the following: How 
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and when does gender enter into group formation? In a given situation, how is 
gender made more or less salient or infused with particular meanings? By what 
rituals, processes, and forms of social organization and conflict do “with-then- 
apart” rhythms get enacted? How are these processes affected by the organiza¬ 
tion of institutions (e.g., different types of schools, neighborhoods, or summer 
camps), varied settings (e.g., the constraints and possibilities governing interac¬ 
tion on playgrounds vs. classrooms), and particular encounters? 


METHODS AND SOURCES OF DATA 

This study is based on two periods of participant observation. In 1976-1977 I 
observed for 8 months in a largely working-class elementary school in Califor¬ 
nia, a school with 8% Black and 12% Chicana/o students. In 1980 I did field¬ 
work for 3 months in a Michigan elementary school of similar size (around 400 
students), social class, and racial composition. I observed in several class¬ 
rooms—a kindergarten, a second grade, and a combined fourth-fifth grade—and 
in school hallways, cafeterias, and playgrounds. I set out to follow the round of 
the school day as children experience it, recording their interactions with one 
another, and with adults, in varied settings. 

Participant observation involves gaining access to everyday, “naturalistic” 
settings and taking systematic notes over an extended period of time. Rather than 
starting with preset categories for recording, or with fixed hypotheses for testing, 
participant-observers record detail in ways which maximize opportunities for 
discovery. Through continuous interaction between observation and analysis, 
“grounded theory” is developed (Glaser & Strauss, 1967). 

The distinctive logic and discipline of this mode of inquiry emerges from: (1) 
theoretical sampling—being relatively systematic in the choice of where and 
whom to observe in order to maximize knowledge relevant to categories and 
analysis which are being developed; and (2) comparing all relevant data on a 
given point in order to modify emerging propositions to take account of discre¬ 
pant cases (Katz, 1983). Participant observation is a flexible, open-ended and 
inductive method, designed to understand behavior within, rather than stripped 
from, social context. It provides richly detailed information which is anchored in 
everyday meanings and experience. 


DAILY PROCESSES OF SEX SEGREGATION 

Sex segregation should be understood not as a given, but as the result of deliber¬ 
ate activity. The outcome is dramatically visible when there are separate girls’ 
and boys’ tables in school lunchrooms, or sex-separated groups on playgrounds. 
But in the same lunchroom one can also find tables where girls and boys eat and 
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talk together, and in some playground activities the sexes mix. By what pro¬ 
cesses do girls and boys separate into gender-defined and relatively boundaried 
collectivities? And in what contexts, and through what processes, do boys and 
girls interact in less gender-divided ways? 

In the school settings I observed, much segregation happened with no mention 
of gender. Gender was implicit in the contours of friendship, shared interest, and 
perceived risk which came into play when children chose companions—in their 
prior planning, invitations, seeking-of-access, saving-of-places, denials of entry, 
and allowing or protesting of “cuts” by those who violated the rules for lining 
up. Sometimes children formed mixed-sex groups for play, eating, talking, 
working on a classroom project, or moving through space. When adults or 
children explicitly invoked gender—and this was nearly always in ways which 
separated girls and boys—boundaries were heightened and mixed-sex interaction 
became an explicit arena of risk. 

In the schools I studied, the physical space and curricula were not formally 
divided by sex, as they have been in the history of elementary schooling (a 
history evident in separate entrances to old school buildings, where the words 
“Boys” and “Girls” are permanently etched in concrete). Nevertheless, gender 
was a visible marker in the adult-organized school day. In both schools, when the 
public address system sounded, the principal inevitably opened with: “Boys and 
girls . . . ,” and in addressing clusters of children, teachers and aides regularly 
used gender terms (“Heads down, girls”; “The girls are ready and the boys 
aren’t”). These forms of address made gender visible and salient, conveying an 
assumption that the sexes are separate social groups. 

Teachers and aides sometimes drew upon gender as a basis for sorting chil¬ 
dren and organizing activities. Gender is an embodied and visual social category 
which roughly divides the population in half, and the separation of girls and boys 
permeates the history and lore of schools and playgrounds. In both schools— 
although through awareness of Title IX, many teachers had changed this prac¬ 
tice—one could see separate girls* and boys’ lines moving, like caterpillars, 
through the school halls. In the 4th—5th grade classroom the teacher frequently 
pitted girls against boys for spelling and math contests. On the playground in the 
Michigan school, aides regarded the space close to the building as girls’ territory, 
and the playing fields “out there” as boys’ territory. They sometimes shooed 
children of the other sex away from those spaces, especially boys who ventured 
near the girls’ area and seemed to have teasing in mind. 

In organizing their activities, both within and apart from the surveillance of 
adults, children also explicitly invoked gender. During my fieldwork in the 
Michigan school, I kept daily records of who sat where in the lunchroom. The 
amount of sex segregation varied: It was least at the first grade tables and almost 
total among sixth graders. There was also variation from classroom to classroom 
within a given age, and from day to day. Actions like the following heightened 
the gender divide: 
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In the lunchroom, when the two second grade tables were filling, a high-status boy 
walked by the inside table, which had a scattering of both boys and girls, and said 
loudly, “Oooo, too many girls,** as he headed for a seat at the far table. The boys 
at the inside table picked up their trays and moved, and no other boys sat at the 
inside table, which the pronouncement had effectively made taboo. 

In the end, that day (which was not the case every day), girls and boys ate at 
separate tables. 

Eating and walking are not sex-typed activities, yet in forming groups in 
lunchrooms and hallways children often separated by sex. Sex segregation as¬ 
sumed added dimensions on the playground, where spaces, equipment, and 
activities were infused with gender meanings. My inventories of activities and 
groupings on the playground showed similar patterns in both schools: Boys 
controlled the large fixed spaces designated for team sports (baseball diamonds, 
grassy fields used for football or soccer); girls more often played closer to the 
building, doing tricks on the monkey bars (which, for 6th graders, became an 
area for sitting and talking) and using cement areas for jumprope, hopscotch, and 
group games like four-square. (Lever, 1976, provides a good analysis of sex- 
divided play.) Girls and boys most often played together in kickball, and in 
group (rather than team) games like four-square, dodgeball, and handball. When 
children used gender to exlcude others from play, they often drew upon beliefs 
connecting boys to some activities and girls to others: 

A first grade boy avidly watched an all-female game of jump rope. When the girls 
began to shift positions, he recognized a means of access to the play and he offered, 
“I’ll swing it.” A girl responded, “No way, you don’t know how to do it, to swing 
it. You gotta be a girl.” He left without protest. 

Although children sometimes ignored pronouncements about what each sex 
could or could not do, I never heard them directly challenge such claims. 

When children had explicitly defined an activity or a group as gendered, those 
who crossed the boundary—especially boys who moved into female-marked 
space—risked being teased. (“Look! Mike’s in the girls’ line!’’; “ ‘That’s a girl 
over there,’ a girl said loudly, pointing to a boy sitting at an otherwise all-female 
table in the lunchroom.’’) Children, and occasionally adults, used teasing— 
especially the tease of “liking” someone of the other sex, or of “being” that sex 
by virtue of being in their midst—to police gender boundaries. Much of the 
teasing drew upon heterosexual romantic definitions, making cross-sex interac¬ 
tion risky, and increasing social distance between boys and girls. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE SEXES 

Because I have emphasized the “apart’’ and ignored the occasions of “with,’’ 
this analysis of sex segregation falsely implies that there is little contact between 
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girls and boys in daily school life. In fact, relationships between girls and boys— 
which should be studied as fully as, and in connection with, same-sex rela¬ 
tionships—are of several kinds: 

1. “Borderwork,” or forms of cross-sex interaction which are based upon 
and reaffirm boundaries and asymmetries between girls’ and boys’ groups; 

2. Interactions which are infused with heterosexual meanings; 

3. Occasions where individuals cross gender boundaries to participate in the 
world of the other sex; and 

4. Situations where gender is muted in salience, with girls and boys interact¬ 
ing in more relaxed ways. 


Borderwork 

In elementary school settings boys’ and girls’ groups are sometimes spatially set 
apart. Same-sex groups sometimes claim fixed territories such as the basketball 
court, the bars, or specific lunchroom tables. However, in the crowded, multi- 
focused, and adult-controlled environment of the school, groups form and dis¬ 
perse at a rapid rate and can never stay totally apart. Contact between girls and 
boys sometimes lessens sex segregation, but gender-defined groups also come 
together in ways which emphasize their boundaries. 

“Borderwork” refers to interaction across, yet based upon and even strength¬ 
ening gender boundaries. I have drawn this notion from Fredrik Barth’s (1969) 
analysis of social relations which are maintained across ethnic boundaries with¬ 
out diminishing dichotomized ethnic status. 1 His focus is on more macro, eco¬ 
logical arrangements; mine is on face-to-face behavior. But the insight is similar: 
Groups may interact in ways which strengthen their borders, and the mainte¬ 
nance of ethnic (or gender) groups can best be understood by examining the 
boundary that defines the group, “not the cultural stuff that it encloses” (Barth, 
1969, p. 15). In elementary schools there are several types of borderwork: 
contests or games where gender-defined teams compete; cross-sex rituals of 
chasing and pollution; and group invasions. These interactions are asymmetrical, 
challenging the separate-but-parallel model of “two worlds.” 

Contests 

Boys and girls are sometimes pitted against each other in classroom competi¬ 
tions and playground games. The 4th-5th grade classroom had a boys’ side and a 
girls’ side, an arrangement that re-emerged each time the teacher asked children 
to choose their own desks. Although there was some within-sex shuffling, the 
result was always a spatial moiety system—boys on the left, girls on the right— 


*1 am grateful to Frederick Erickson for suggesting the relevance of Barth's analysis. 
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with the exception of one girl (the “tomboy” whom I’ll describe later), who 
twice chose a desk with the boys and once with the girls. Drawing upon and 
reinforcing the children’s self-segregation, the teacher often pitted the boys 
against the girls in spelling and math competitions, events marked by cross-sex 
antagonism and within-sex solidarity: 

The teacher introduced a math game; she would write addition and subtraction 
problems on the board, and a member of each team would race to be the first to 
write the correct answer. She wrote two score-keeping columns on the board: 
‘Beastly Boys’ . . . ‘Gossipy Girls.’ The boys yelled out, as several girls laughed, 
‘Noisy girls! Gruesome girls!’ The girls sat in a row on top of their desks; some¬ 
times they moved collectively, pushing their hips or whispering ‘pass it on.* The 
boys stood along the wall, some reclining against desks. When members of cither 
group came back victorious from the front of the room, they would do the ‘giving 
five’ hand-slapping ritual with their team members. 

On the playground a team of girls occasionally played against a team of boys, 
usually in kickball or team two-square. Sometimes these games proceeded mat- 
ter-of-factly, but if gender became the explicit basis of team solidarity, the 
interaction changed, becoming more antagonistic and unstable: 

Two fifth-grade girls played against two fifth-grade boys in a team game of two- 
square. The game proceeded at an even pace until an argument ensued about 
whether the ball was out or on the line. Karen, who had hit the ball, became 
annoyed, flashed her middle finger at the other team, and called to a passing girl to 
join their side. The boys then called out to other boys, and cheered as several 
arrived to play. ‘We got five and you got three!* Jack yelled. The game continued, 
with the girls yelling, ‘Bratty boys! Sissy boys!* and the boys making noises— 
‘weee haw* ‘ha-ha-ha’—as they played. 

Chasing 

Cross-sex chasing dramatically affirms boundaries between girls and boys. 
The basic elements of chase and elude, capture and rescue (Sutton-Smith, 1971) 
are found in various kinds of tag with formal rules, and in informal episodes of 
chasing which punctuate life on playgrounds. These episodes begin with a 
provocation (taunts like “You can’t get me!” or “Slobber monster!”; bodily 
pokes or the grabbing of possessions). A provocation may be ignored, or re¬ 
sponded to by chasing. Chaser and chased may then alternate roles. In an eth¬ 
nographic study of chase sequences on a school playground, Christine Finnan 
(1982) observes that chases vary in number of chasers to chased (e.g., one 
chasing one, or five chasing two); form of provocation (a taunt or a poke); 
outcome (an episode may end when the chased outdistances the chaser, or with a 
brief touch, being wrestled to the ground, or the recapturing of a hat or a ball); 
and in use of space (there may or may not be safety zones). 
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Like Finnan (1982), and Sluckin (1981), who studied a playground in Eng¬ 
land, 1 found that chasing has a gendered structure. Boys frequently chase one 
another, an activity which often ends in wrestling and mock fights. When girls 
chase girls, they are usually less physically aggressive; they less often, for 
example, wrestle one another to the ground. 

Cross-sex chasing is set apart by special names—“girls chase the boys”; 
“boys chase the girls”; “the chase”; “chasers”; “chase and kiss”; “kiss 
chase”; “kissers and chasers”; “kiss or kill”—and by children’s animated talk 
about the activity. The names vary by region and school, but contain both gender 
and sexual meanings (this form of play is mentioned, but only briefly analzyed, 
in Finnan, 1981; Sluckin, 1981; Parrott, 1972; and Borman, 1979). 

In “boys chase the girls” and “girls chase the boys” (the names most 
frequently used in both the California and Michigan schools) boys and girls 
become, by definition, separate teams. Gender terms override individual identi¬ 
ties, especially for the other team (“Help, a girl’s chasin’me!”; “C’mon Sarah, 
let’s get that boy”; “Tony, help save me from the girls”). Individuals may call 
for help from, or offer help to, others of their sex. They may also grab someone 
of their sex and turn them over to the opposing team: “Ryan grabbed Billy from 
behind, wrestling him to the ground. ‘Hey girls, get ’im,’ Ryan called.” 

Boys more often mix episodes of cross-sex with same-sex chasing. Girls more 
often have safety zones, places like the girls’ restroom or an area by the school 
wall, where they retreat to rest and talk (sometimes in animated postmortems) 
before new episodes of cross-sex chasing begin. 

Early in the fall in the Michigan school, where chasing was especially preva¬ 
lent, I watched a second grade boy teach a kindergarten girl how to chase. He 
slowly ran backwards, beckoning her to pursue him, as he called, “Help, a girl’s 
after me.” In the early grades chasing mixes with fantasy play, e.g., a first-grade 
boy who played “sea monster,” his arms outflung and his voice growling, as he 
chased a group of girls. By third grade, stylized gestures—exaggerated stalking 
motions, screams (which only girls do), and karate kicks—accompany scenes of 
chasing. 

Names like “chase and kiss” mark the sexual meanings of cross-sex chasing, 
a theme 1 return to later. The threat of kissing—most often girls threatening to 
kiss boys—is a ritualized form of provocation. Cross-sex chasing among sixth 
graders involves elaborate patterns of touch and touch avoidance, which adults 
see as sexual. The principal told the sixth graders in the Michigan school that 
they were not to play “pom-pom,” a complicated chasing game, because it 
entailed “inappropriate touch.” 

Rituals of Pollution 

Cross-sex chasing is sometimes entwined with rituals of pollution, as in 
“cooties,” where specific individuals or groups are treated as contaminating or 
carrying “germs.” Children have rituals for transfering cooties (usually touch- 
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ing someone else and shouting “You’ve got cooties!’’), for immunization (e.g., 
writing “CV” for “cootie vaccination’’ on their arms), and for eliminating 
cooties (e.g., saying “no gives’’ or using “cootie catchers’’ made of folded 
paper) (described in Knapp & Knapp, 1976). While girls may give cooties to 
girls, boys do not generally give cooties to one another (Samuelson, 1980). 

In cross-sex play, either girls or boys may be defined as having cooties, which 
they transfer through chasing and touching. Girls give cooties to boys more often 
than vice versa. In Michigan, one version of cooties is called “girl stain’’; the 
fourth-graders whom Karkau, 1973, describes, used the phrase “girl touch.’’ 
“Cootie queens,’’ or “cootie girls’’ (there are no “kings” or “boys”) are 
female pariahs, the ultimate school untouchables, seen as contaminating not only 
by virtue of gender, but also through some added stigma such as being over¬ 
weight or poor. 2 That girls are seen as more polluting than boys is a significant 
asymmetry, which echoes cross-cultural patterns, although in other cultures 
female pollution is generally connected to menstruation, and not applied to 
prepubertal girls. 

Invasions 

Playground invasions are another asymmetric form of borderwork. On a few 
occasions I saw girls invade and disrupt an all-male game, most memorably a 
group of tall sixth-grade girls who ran onto the playing field and grabbed a 
football which was in play. The boys were surprised and frustrated, and, unusual 
for boys this old, finally tattled to the aide. But in the majority of cases, boys 
disrupt girls’ activities rather than vice versa. Boys grab the ball from girls 
playing four-square, stick feet into a jumprope and stop an ongoing game, and 
dash through the area of the bars, where girls are taking turns performing, 
sending the rings flying. Sometimes boys ask to join a girls’ game and then, after 
a short period of seemingly earnest play, disrupt the game: 

Two second-grade boys begged to “twirl” the jumprope for a group of second- 
grade girls who had been jumping for some time. The girls agreed, and the boys 
began to twirl. Soon, without announcement, the boys changed from “seashells, 
cockle bells” to “hot peppers ” (spinning the rope very fast), and tangled the 
jumper in the rope. The boys ran away laughing. 

Boys disrupt girls’ play so often that girls have developed almost ritualized 
responses: They guard their ongoing play, chase boys away, and tattle to the 
aides. In a playground cycle which enhances sex segregation, aides who try to 
spot protential trouble before it occurs sometimes shoo boys away from areas 


2 Sue Samuelson (1980) reports that in a racially mixed playground in Fresno, California, Mex¬ 
ican-American, but not Anglo children gave cooties. Racial, as well as sexual inequality may be 
expressed through these forms. 
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where girls are playing. Aides do not anticipate trouble from girls who seek to 
join groups of boys, with the exception of girls intent on provoking a chase 
sequence. And indeed, if they seek access to a boys* game, girls usually play 
with boys in earnest rather than breaking up the game. 

A close look at the organization of borderwork—or boundaried interactions 
between the sexes—shows that the worlds of boys and girls may be separate, but 
they are not parallel, nor are they equal. The worlds of girls and boys articulate in 
several asymmetric ways: 

1. On the playground, boys control as much as ten times more space than 
girls, when one adds up the area of large playing fields and compares it with the 
much smaller areas where girls predominate. Girls, who play closer to the 
building, are more often watched over and protected by the adult aides. 

2. Boys invade all-female games and scenes of play much more than girls 
invade boys. This, and boys’ greater control of space, correspond with other 
findings about the organization of gender, and inequality, in our society: com¬ 
pared with men and boys, women and girls take up less space, and their space, 
and talk, are more often violated and interrupted (Greif, 1982; Henley, 1977; 
West & Zimmerman, 1983). 

3. Although individual boys are occasionally treated as contaminating (e.g., a 
third grade boy who both boys and girls said was “stinky” and “smelled like 
pee”), girls are more often defined as polluting. This pattern ties to themes that 1 
discuss later: It is more taboo for a boy to play with (as opposed to invade) girls, 
and girls are more sexually defined than boys. 

A look at the boundaries between the separated worlds of girls and boys 
illuminates within-sex hierarchies of status and control. For example, in the sex- 
divided seating in the 4th—5th grade classroom, several boys recurringly sat near 
“female space”: their desks were at the gender divide in the classroom, and they 
were more likely than other boys to sit at a predominantly female table in the 
lunchroom. These boys—two nonbilingual Chicanos and an overweight 
“loner” boy who was afraid of sports—were at the bottom of the male hier¬ 
archy. Gender is sometimes used as a metaphor for male hierarchies; the inferior 
status of boys at the bottom is conveyed by calling them “girls”: 

Seven boys and one girl were playing basketball. Two younger boys came over and 

asked to play. While the girl silently stood, fully accepted in the company of 

players, one of the older boys disparagingly said to the younger boys, ‘You girls 

can’t play.’ 3 

In contrast, the girls who more often travel in the boys’ world, sitting with 
groups of boys in the lunchroom or playing basketball, soccer, and baseball with 


3 This incident was recorded by Margaret Blume, who, for an undergraduate research project in 
1982, observed in the California school where 1 earlier did fieldwork. Her observations and insights 
enhanced my own, and I would like to thank her for letting me cite this excerpt. 
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them, are not stigmatized. Some have fairly high status with other girls. The 
worlds of girls and boys are assy metrically arranged, and spatial patterns map out 
interacting forms of inequality. 

Heterosexual Meanings 

The organization and meanings of gender (the social categories 44 woman/man,” 
“girl/boy”) and of sexuality vary cross-culturally (Ortner & Whitehead, 
1981)—and, in our society, across the life course. Harriet Whitehead (1981) 
observed that in our (Western) gender system, and that of many traditional North 
American Indian cultures, one’s choice of a sexual object, occupation, and one’s 
dress and demeanor are closely associated with gender. However, the “center of 
gravity’’ differs in the two gender systems. For Indians, occupational pursuits 
provide the primary imagery of gender; dress and demeanor are secondary, and 
sexuality is least important. In our system, at least for adults, the order is 
reversed: heterosexuality is central to our definitions of “man’’ and “woman” 
(“masculinity”/“femininity”), and the relationships that obtain between them, 
whereas occupation and dress/demeanor are secondary. 

Whereas erotic orientation and gender are closely linked in our definitions of 
adults, we define children as relatively asexual. Activities and dress/demeanor 
are more important than sexuality in the cultural meanings of “girl” and “boy.” 
Children are less heterosexually defined than adults, and we have nonsexual 
imagery for relations between girls and boys. However, both children and adults 
sometimes use heterosexual language—“crushes,” “like,” “goin’ with,” 
“girlfriends,’’ and “boyfriends”—to define cross-sex relationships. This lan¬ 
guage increases through the years of elementary school; the shift to adolescence 
consolidates a gender system organized around the institution of heterosexuality. 

In everyday life in the schools, heterosexual and romantic meanings infuse 
some ritualized forms of interaction between groups of boys and girls (e.g., 
“chase and kiss”) and help maintain sex segregation. “Jimmy likes Beth” or 
“Beth likes Jimmy” is a major form of teasing, which a child risks in choosing 
to sit by or walk with someone of the other sex. The structure of teasing, and 
children’s sparse vocabulary for relationships between girls and boys, are evident 
in the following conversation which I had with a group of third-grade girls in the 
lunchroom: 

Susan asked me what I was doing, and I said 1 was observing the things children do 
and play. Nicole volunteered, 4 I like running, boys chase all the girls. See Tim over 
there? Judy chases him all around the school. She likes him.' Judy, sitting across 
the table, quickly responded, ‘I hate him. I like him fora friend.’ Tim loves Judy,' 
Nicole said in a loud, sing-song voice. 


In the younger grades, the culture and lore of girls contains more heterosexual 
romantic themes than that of boys. In Michigan, the first-grade girls often 
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jumped rope to a rhyme which began: “Down in the valley where the green grass 
grows, there sat Cindy (name of jumper), as sweet as a rose. She sat, she sat, she 
sat so sweet. Along came Jason, and kissed her on the cheek . . . first comes 
love, then comes marriage, then along comes Cindy with a baby carriage ...” 
Before a girl took her turn at jumping, the chanters asked her “Who do you want 
to be your boyfriend?” The jumper always proferred a name, which was accept¬ 
ed matter-of-factly. In chasing, a girl’s kiss carried greater threat than a boy’s 
kiss; “girl touch,” when defined as contaminating, had sexual connotations. In 
short, starting at an early age, girls are more sexually defined than boys. 

Through the years of elementary school, and increasing with age, the idiom of 
heterosexuality helps maintain the gender divide. Cross-sex interactions, es¬ 
pecially when children initiate them, are fraught with the risk of being teased 
about “liking” someone of the other sex. 1 learned of several close cross-sex 
friendships, formed and maintained in neighborhoods and church, which went 
underground during the school day. 

By the fifth grade a few children began to affirm, rather than avoid, the charge 
of having a girlfriend or a boyfriend; they introduced the heterosexual courtship 
rituals of adolescence: 

In the lunchroom in the Michigan school, as the tables were forming, a high-status 
fifth-grade boy called out from his seat at the table: ‘I want Trish to sit by me.* 
Trish came over, and almost like a king and queen, they sat at the gender divide—a 
row of girls down the table on her side, a row of boys on his. 

In this situation, which inverted earlier forms, it was not a loss, but a gain in 
status to publically choose a companion of the other sex. By affirming his 
choice, the boy became unteasable (note the familiar asymmetry of heterosexual 
courtship rituals: the male initiated). This incident signals a temporal shift in 
arrangements of sex and gender. 

Traveling in the World of the Other Sex 

Contests, invasions, chasing, and heterosexually-defined encounters are based 
upon and reaffirm boundaries between girls and boys. In another type of cross¬ 
sex interaction, individuals (or sometimes pairs) cross gender boundaries, seek¬ 
ing acceptance in a group of the other sex. Nearly all the cases I saw of this were 
tomboys—girls who played organized sports and frequently sat with boys in the 
cafeteria or classroom. If these girls were skilled at activities central in the boys’ 
world, especially games like soccer, baseball, and basketball, they were pretty 
much accepted as participants. 

Being a tomboy is a matter of degree. Some girls seek access to boys’ groups 
but are excluded; other girls limit their “crossing” to specific sports. Only a 
few—such as the tomboy I mentioned earlier, who chose a seat with the boys in 
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the sex-divided fourth-fifth grade—participate fully in the boys’ world. That 
particular girl was skilled at the various organized sports which boys played in 
different seasons of the year. She was also adept at physical fighting and at using 
the forms of arguing, insult, teasing, naming, and sports-talk of the boys’ sub¬ 
culture. She was the only Black child in her classroom, in a school with only 8% 
Black students; overall that token status, along with unusual athletic and verbal 
skills, may have contributed to her ability to move back and forth across the 
gender divide. Her unique position in the children’s world was widely recog¬ 
nized in the school. Several times, the teacher said to me, “She thinks she’s a 
boy.’’ 

I observed only one boy in the upper grades (a fourth grader) who regularly 
played with all-female groups, as opposed to “playing at’’ girls’ games and 
seeking to disrupt them. He frequently played jumprope and took turns with girls 
doing tricks on the bars, using the small gestures—for example, a helpful push 
on the heel of a girl who needed momentum to turn her body around the bar— 
which mark skillful and earnest participation. Although I never saw him play in 
other than an earnest spirit, the girls often chased him away from their games, 
and both girls and boys teased him. The fact that girls seek, and have more 
access to boys’ worlds than vice versa, and the fact that girls who travel with the 
other sex are less stigmatized for it, are obvious asymmetries, tied to the asym¬ 
metries previously discussed. 

Relaxed Cross-Sex Interactions 

Relationships between boys and girls are not always marked by strong bound¬ 
aries, heterosexual definitions, or by interacting on the terms and turfs of the 
other sex. On some occasions girls and boys interact in relatively comfortable 
ways. Gender is not strongly salient nor explicitly invoked, and girls and boys 
are not organized into boundaried collectivities. These “with’’ occasions have 
been neglected by those studying gender and children’s relationships, who have 
emphasized either the model of separate worlds (with little attention to their 
articulation) or heterosexual forms of contact. 

Occasions where boys and girls interact without strain, where gender wanes, 
rather than waxes in importance, frequently have one or more of the following 
characteristics: 

1. The situations are organized around an absorbing task, such as a group art 
project or creating a radio show, which encourages cooperation and lessens 
attention to gender. This pattern accords with other studies finding that cooper¬ 
ative activities reduce group antagonism (e.g., Sherif & Sherif, 1953, who 
studied divisions between boys in a summer camp; and Aronson et al., 1978, 
who used cooperative activities to lessen racial divisions in a classroom). 

2. Gender is less prominent when children are not responsible for the forma¬ 
tion of the group. Mixed-sex play is less frequent in games like football, which 
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require the choosing of teams, and more frequent in games like handball or 
dodgeball which individuals can join simply by getting into a line or a circle. 
When adults organize mixed-sex encounters—which they frequently do in the 
classroom and in physical education periods on the playground—they legitimize 
cross-sex contact. This removes the risk of being teased for choosing to be with 
the other sex. 

3. There is more extensive and relaxed cross-sex interaction when principles 
of grouping other than gender are explicitly invoked—for example, counting off 
to form teams for spelling or kickball, dividing lines by hot lunch or cold lunch, 
or organizing a work group on the basis of interests or reading ability. 

4. Girls and boys may interact more readily in less public and crowded 
settings. Neighborhood play, depending on demography, is more often sex and 
age integrated than play at school, partly because with fewer numbers, one may 
have to resort to an array of social categories to find play partners or to constitute 
a game. And in less crowded environments there are fewer potential witnesses to 
“make something of it” if girls and boys play together. 

Relaxed interactions between girls and boys often depend on adults to set up 
and legitimize the contact. 4 Perhaps because of this contingency—and the other, 
distancing patterns which permeate relations between girls and boys—the ease¬ 
ful moments of interaction rarely build to close friendship. Schofield (1981) 
makes a similar observation about gender and racial barriers to friendship in a 
junior high school. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DEVELOPMENT 

1 have located social relations within an essentially spatial framework, emphasiz¬ 
ing the organization of children’s play, work, and other activities within specific 
settings, and in one type of institution, the school. In contrast, frameworks of 
child development rely upon temporal metaphors, using images of growth and 
transformation over time. Taken alone, both spatial and temporal frameworks 
have shortcomings; fitted together, they may be mutually correcting. 

Those interested in gender and development have relied upon conceptualiza¬ 
tions of “sex role socialization’’ and “sex differences.” Sexuality and gender, I 
have argued, are more situated and fluid than these individualist and intrinsic 
models imply. Sex and gender are differently organized and defined across 
situations, even within the same institution. This situational variation (e.g., in 
the extent to which an encounter heightens or lessens gender boundaries, or is 
infused with sexual meanings) shapes and constrains individual behavior. Fea- 


4 Note that in daily school life, depending on the individual and the situation, teachers and aides 
sometimes lessened, and at other times heightened sex segregation. 
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tures which a developmental perspective might attribute to individuals, and 
understand as relatively internal attributes unfolding over time, may, in fact, be 
highly dependent on context. For example, children’s avoidance of cross-sex 
friendship may be attributed to individual gender development in middle-child¬ 
hood. But attention to varied situations may show that this avoidance is con¬ 
tingent on group size, activity, adult behavior, collective meanings, and the risk 
of being teased. 

A focus on social organization and situation draws attention to children’s 
experiences in the present. This helps correct a model like “sex role socializa¬ 
tion’’ which casts the present under the shadow of the future, or presumed 
“endpoints’’ (Speier, 1976). A situated analysis of arrangements of sex and 
gender among those of different ages may point to crucial disjunctions in the life 
course. In the fourth and fifth grades, culturally defined heterosexual rituals 
(“goin’ with’’) begin to suppress the presence and visibility of other types of 
interaction between girls and boys, such as nonsexualized and comfortable in¬ 
teraction, and traveling in the world of the other sex. As “boyfriend/girlfriend’’ 
definitions spread, the fifth-grade tomboy I described had to work to sustain 
“buddy’’ relationships with boys. Adult women who were tomboys often speak 
of early adolescence as a painful time when they were pushed away from par¬ 
ticipation in boys’ activities. Other adult women speak of the loss of intense, 
even erotic ties with other girls when they entered puberty and the rituals of 
dating, that is, when they became absorbed into the institution of heterosexuality 
(Rich, 1980). When Lever (1976) describes best-friend relationships among 
fifth-grade girls as preparation for dating, she imposes heterosexual ideologies 
onto a present which should be understood on its own terms. 

As heterosexual encounters assume more importance, they may alter relations 
in same-sex groups. For example, Schofield (1981) reports that for sixth- and 
seventh-grade children in a middle school, the popularity of girls with other girls 
was affected by their popularity with boys, while boys’ status with other boys did 
not depend on their relations with girls. This is an asymmetry familiar from the 
adult world; men’s relationships with one another are defined through varied 
activities (occupations, sports), while relationships among women—and their 
public status—are more influenced by their connections to individual men. 

A full understanding of gender and social relations should encompass cross¬ 
sex as well as within-sex interactions. “Borderwork’’ helps maintain separate, 
gender-linked subcultures, which, as those interested in development have begun 
to suggest, may result in different milieux for learning. Daniel Maltz and Ruth 
Borker (1983) for example, argue that because of different interactions within 
girls’ and boys’ groups, the sexes learn different rules for creating and interpret¬ 
ing friendly conversation, rules which carry into adulthood and help account for 
miscommunication between men and women. Carol Gilligan (1982) fits research 
on the different worlds of girls and boys into a theory of sex differences in moral 
development. Girls develop a style of reasoning, she argues, which is more 
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personal and relational; boys develop a style which is more positional, based on 
separateness. Eleanor Maccoby (1982), also following the insight that because of 
sex segregation, girls and boys grow up in different environments, suggests 
implications for gender differentiated prosocial and antisocial behavior. 

This separate worlds approach, as 1 have illustrated, also has limitations. The 
occasions when the sexes are together should also be studied, and understood as 
contexts for experience and learning. For example, assymetries in cross-sex 
relationships convey a series of messages: that boys are more entitled to space 
and to the nonreciprocal right of interrupting or invading the activities of the 
other sex; that girls are more in need of adult protection, and are lower in status, 
more defined by sexuality, and may even be polluting. Different types of cross¬ 
sex interaction—relaxed, boundaried, sexualized, or taking place on the terms of 
the other sex—provide different contexts for development. 

By mapping the array of relationships between and within the sexes, one adds 
complexity to the overly static and dichotomous imagery of separate worlds. 
Individual experiences vary, with implications for development. Some children 
prefer same-sex groupings; some are more likely to cross the gender boundary 
and participate in the world of the other sex; some children (e.g., girls and boys 
who frequently play “chase and kiss”) invoke heterosexual meanings, while 
others avoid them. 

Finally, after charting the terrain of relationships, one can trace their develop¬ 
ment over time. For example, age variation in the content and form of border- 
work, or of cross and same-sex touch, may be related to differing cognitive, 
social, emotional, or physical capacities, as well as to age-associated cultural 
forms. I earlier mentioned temporal shifts in the organization of cross-sex chas¬ 
ing, from mixing with fantasy play in the early grades to more elaborately 
ritualized and sexualized forms by the sixth grade. There also appear to be 
temporal changes in same and cross-sex touch. In kindergarten, girls and boys 
touch one another more freely than in fourth grade, when children avoid relaxed 
cross-sex touch and instead use pokes, pushes, and other forms of mock vio¬ 
lence, even when the touch clearly couches affection. This touch taboo is ob¬ 
viously related to the risk of seeming to like someone of the other sex. In fourth 
grade, same-sex touch begins to signal sexual meanings among boys, as well as 
between boys and girls. Younger boys touch one another freely in cuddling (arm 
around shoulder) as well as mock violence ways. By fourth grade, when homo- 
phobic taunts like “fag” become more common among boys, cuddling touch 
begins to disappear for boys, but less so for girls. 

Overall, I am calling for more complexity in our conceptualizations of gender 
and of children’s social relationships. Our challenge is to retain the temporal 
sweep, looking at individual and group lives as they unfold over time, while also 
attending to social structure and context, and to the full variety of experiences in 
the present. 
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